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are covered, and it may well happen that the greater the
number the more likely this attitude is to develop.
Any broadening of university studies, then, must be
undertaken in the light of the principles we have discussed
in relation to the schools. The first task is to form as clear
a picture as we can of the equipment of the educated man,
and means must then be sought to develop it. With the
very high level of intelligence that should be found in the
university it seems an almost inescapable conclusion that
the only studies that can truly be said to broaden the out-
look of the specialist are philosophical. It is tempting to
lay down that every honours student, whatever his subject,
should have heard and discussed an exposition of the
Republic. A very intense specialization in a chosen field,
together with such an introduction to the perennial prob-
lems of thought and society, would probably be the most
promising line of attack, were the teachers forthcoming to
attempt it. It would provide the nearest general equivalent
to that most successful of all educational instruments,
* Greats' at Oxford. But here, to an even greater extent
than in sixth forms, the approach must be experimental.
Probably there may be a greater initial opposition on the
part of the students to be broken down, a still greater
shortage of teachers who will be prepared to attack the
problem, a longer series of unsatisfactory methods to be
explored. But when we are faced with the task of dis-
pelling the clouds of ignorance and indifference to social
and aesthetic and moral questions that still lie too low on
our universities, can it be doubted that our best hope lies
in a successful continuation of the attempts that are now
being made to raise philosophy to its proper stature in our
education?